I56                       CHXTRA-SALAS
superseded mural painting in the great temples
and stupas, built to last for ages, painting of the
highest class held its own in the chitra-salas of
kings' palaces, which were more or less of a
temporary character A chitra-sdla> or gallery
of mural paintings, was an indispensable annexe
to a Hindu palace until quite modern times, or
until Indian art fell into disrepute and it became
fashionable for Indian princes to import inferior
European oil-paintings and European furniture.
The process employed was usually that which
is known in Italy Bsfres'co buono, in which colours
mixed with lime-water are applied to a prepared
surface of the finest plaster, while it is still wet,
so that they are chemically united with the
ground. Indian fresco buono, when the wall is a
suitable one, is an exceedingly permanent process
for interior decoration, and much more durable
in a tropical climate than oil-painting. But as
it was largely used in exposed situations or in
buildings which were not in themselves of a
permanent kind, very few of the early Indian
fresco-paintings have survived.
These palatial chiira-salas were quadrangular
cloisters surrounding one of the palace gardens or
pavilions, sometimes reserved for the ladies of the
zanana and sometimes apparently a public resort.
There are many allusions to them, in Sanskrit
literature. The Ramayana describes Ravana's
palace in Ceylon, where